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THESE HISTORICAL NOTES 
LOIN SCRIBE 


FIRST TO THE 


ABERDEEN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


For whom they were originally prepared 


AND AFTERWARDS 


ABERDEEN PYNOURS 
(or Shore Porters’ Society) 


Who constitute the subject of them. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


IN compiling the following pages my hearty 
acknowledgments are due to the Office-bearers 
of the Aberdeen Shore Porters’ Society, and 
A. M. Munro, Esq.. Town House, Aberdeen, 
for the ready access afforded me to required in- 
formation on the subject, and also to Andrew 
F. Bowie, Esq., of Edinburgh, and Henry J. 
Warden, Esq., of Dundee, for collateral infor- 
mation as to the Pynours of Leith and Dundee 
respectively, as well as to Professor Skeat, of 
Cambridge, and others for kind suggestions 
and helpfulness. 


What time, upon the Pynours open palm, 
We rede the riddle of their honest toil, 
And trace in this deep furrow. sweaty moil, 
In that, the tireless, patient, silent, calm 
Endurance, of that ancient hero-band, 
Who, neither building up nor pulling down 
Nor buying, selling, making—with renowu— 
To all who did, gave humble helping hand 
In burdens borne heart-high, with Samson-strength 
And Martha-troubled carefulness, to be, 
For * Fair day’s service” paid, a “* Fair day’s fee,’ 
Ontil their name with honour’s paid at length ; 
And I, mid roaring Traffics modern ways, 
Do turn a simple Sonnet to their praise. 


? 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


ie 


EN DTRODUCTORY:. 


things past, present, and to come, it is 
not easy to light on a topic that has 
enjoyed entire, or even partial neglect. Such, 
however, has largely been the case with the 
Pynours, till the name falls strange on the ear 
as the resonance of an echo from No-man’s- 
land. The Wabsters and the Baxters we 
know, the Litsters and the Walkares we 
know, the Cordiners and the Lorimers we 
know, the Browsters and the Mutters we 
know ; but who are the Pynours? One little 
suspects, that so far as yet ascertained, this 
was the earliest cognomen, with various sub- 
sequent aliases, applied to those able-bodied, 
hard-working, trusty servants of the town, 
known to us in these degenerate days as the 
Shore Porters’ Society. 
B 


ike these days of vigilant research into 
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In a general way it is understood that that 
Society has a history ; but that regulations for 
its proper conduct are referred to in 1498 as 
having been in force “lang tymes obefor,” is 
little dreamt of. 

To reach that “antique basis,” however de- 
sirable, is altogether beyond my reach. It 
even seems something little short of presump- 
tion in me to offer to be the pioneer (not 
pynour) of a search party of antiquaries, more 
worthy of the name than myself, to investigate 
the subject. If, however, I can pave the way 
for the easier transit of others to the origin, 
name, and history of one of the oldest crafts 
belonging to the burgh, I shall be abundantly 
satisfied. 

The chief source of such historical notes as 
I have been enabled to hang together, is our 
excellently complete set of burgh records, ad- 
mitted by competent authorities to be capable 
of furnishing the most valuable materials for 
antiquarian pursuits. It is very unfortunate 
that the Society of Shore Porters does not pos- 
sess any original documents of real historical 
interest over 100 years old. Such books and 
records (excepting purely financial statements) 
as contained the Society’s transactions were 
usually regarded as the private property of the 
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individual member who happened at the time 
to be the recorder of them, and were, without 
demur, carried away as his personal property, 
and so lost. 

A brief history of the Society appears to be 
this:—Even as far back as the year 1498, when 
the pynours are first mentioned in the Burgh 
Records, it is as a body recognised by the 
community by the prescriptive (although not 
exclusive) right of “the Ald louable con- 
suetude” to intromit with all imported and 
exported merchandise, always under the con- 
trol of the Alderman and Council of the 
Burgh. Feeling, perhaps, some inconvenience 
in controlling the members of the craft working 
to a large extent independently of each other, 
the Council, in 1531, took the first step towards 
giving it the character of an organization 
and a mutual responsibility. This was effected 
by an enactment that “four or five of the best 
pynouris that ma be gottin in all the tovnn 
for the tyme chosin and sorne the grit aytht 
to be leill and trew to the merchandis and 
strangearis . . . _ sall ansuer for the hail 
craft and at nane of thame sall beir ony maner 
of gudes vnder silence of nycht but licence of 
provest or bailzeis and gif ony gudes beis 
stolling or minest after tha haue ressauit the 
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samyn fra the merchandis tha sal bring 
the doaris to the provest or bailzeis and failze- 
ing thairof tha to be punnest for the said 
cryme and mak pament of the skaitht sustenit 
be the merchandis.” The first hostages, so to 
speak, for the good conduct of the craft were 
Jhone Forbes, Jhone Wodman, Jhone Sudder- 
land, Robert Pawill, and Will Grant. 

In 1546 another step is taken in the same 
direction. It consists in the selection and 
recognition of two titled office-bearers in the 
craft. At a Baillie Court, presided over by 
Gilbert Menzeis and David Anderson (“honor- 
abiles viri”), the old, yet ever new question of 
rates and fees for every pynour “baytht man 
and voman” is settled, and “forder tha chesit 
Johne Vodman and Hungrie Jok decanis 
of the said craft to causs the present statut 
to be obseruit.” No arrangement appears 
to have been made at this time for the 
proper succession of deacons, and we presume 
some break or irregularity in maintaining it 
had occurred, for in 1552 the council ordained 
that the craft was in future “to cheiss dekynnis 
euery yeir”—the germ of the wholesome 
arrangement of annual election. 

During the following century although (per- 
haps because) one of deepest importance to the 
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nation at large, as covering the area of the 
Reformation period, and of dire significance to 
Aberdeen in particular, as comprising that 
period fitly named “The Trubles,” nothing of 
importance seems to have occurred to disturb 
the even business tenor of the pynours’ ways. 
Men’s minds were too deeply engrossed in the 
conflict of opinion on public questions of 
weightier importance, to be concerned with 
those minor matters. Up to 1636, admission 
to the Society was easy, and unrestricted. In 
that year, however, a candidate for admission 
had first to undergo a species of trial before 
being accepted as a full and privileged member. 
A strength test was applied by the water 
baillie, and if the candidate was found equal 
to it, he was then regularly licenced by the 
magistrates. 

This arrangement imparted to the craft a 
greater unity than before, and naturally pre- 
pared the way for the crowning act which 
20 years later gave it complete solidarity 
in the establishment of a common fund for 
mutual benefit. The pynours were incited to 

this probably by the excellent example of the 
various other craftsmen of the town who pos- 
sessed an enviable interest in certain accu- 
mulated funds belonging to their respective 
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incorporations. No class had more need to 
provide for old age and infirmity than the 
pynours. Each man’s stock in trade was his 
physical strength, and when his “natural force 
abated,” he then became a dependant on others, 
unless, which is unlikely, he had laid by a store 
against the evil day. In the establishment, in 
1660, of the Gild Brethren’s box, they had also 
an excellent exemplar in the power of many 
littles to produce great results. Among other 
measures taken to augment that mortification, 
was that “Everie Goddis pennie gevin betuix 
merchand and merchand at the making of 
ony Blok or Bargane being endit and als all 
Goddis penneis gevin at the frauchting of 
Schippis salbe gevin in to the said Box.” 
Thanks to the prudential efforts of some 
political economist among the pynours, we 
know not after what agitation or against what 
opposition, it was agreed, that each member of 
the craft was to contribute one penny (Scots) 
weekly to a common fund on which decayed 
brethren might have a legal claim in case of 
need. Accordingly, on the 23rd May, 1666, 
the scheme was submitted to the Town Council 
for its approval and sympathy. How this ap- 
peal was met is shown by the following extract 
from the Burgh Records:—“ The said dayanent 
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the supplicatione given in to the counsell be 
the Work men at the Shore of the burgh show- 
ing that they ware of intentione to cause make 
ane timber box with lockes and keyes whereof 
the Masters of Impost to have on and to con- 
tribute ane weeklie pennie . . . when they 
should become Auld and not able to work 
therfor humblie desyiring the counsell to ap- 
prove of the samen and to grant them some- 
thing of ther favor and goodness thervnto as 
in the supplicatione was contenit. The coun- 
sell haveing hard and considderit the samen 
approves of the supplicants good intention and 
ordaines the Master of Impost to be keeper of 
ane of the keyes of the samen in all tyme 
comeing and he to have voce and consent of 
the distribution of the moneyes belonging ther- 
vnto, and for ther better incouragment the 
counsell grants them tuentie punds [equal to 
41 13s. 4d. sterling] to begine the said box 
with.” That weekly penny has proved to 
pynours of succeeding generations a seed of 
golden grain, yielding a harvest of help in old 
age, and in their days of weakness. To the 
widow and the orphan the allowance has often 
been the nucleus from which a fresh start in 
life has been made when the strong bread- 
winner was striken down. The funds of the 
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Society, carefully husbanded and judiciously 
invested in heritable properties, are, after the 
lapse of two and a quarter centuries, in a more 
flourishing condition than ever they were. 
The Pynours are richer than they care to say. 
And whereas in olden times the one requisite to 
membership was bodily strength, in modern 
times one must needs be rich as well as strong 
before one may aspire to join the craft. The 
entrance money has steadily risen from the 
modest sum of five merks Scots to the tidy 
sum of 4150. The weekly penny, as well as 
the obligation to render an annual statement 
of the funds to the Magistrates, has been long 
abolished, and except the aid rendered by a 
legal factor, the fund is well managed by its 
constituents. It is an insurance society afford- 
ing to its members ample security for sick 
benefit, superannuation amounts, and funeral 
moneys. * 
In 1701 the Town Council entered into a new 
or modified arrangement with the Warkmen, 
as they had then come to be named, so far as 
regarded liability for the safety of goods 
committed to their care. It consisted in a bond 
of caution, exacted from each member of the 
Society, for his care and fidelity in the dis- 
charge of his duties. This must have been 
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suggested by the increasing volume of business 
passing through their hands rather than by 
any doubts that may have risen as to their 
character for honesty. Defaulting members 
were liable to the penalty of expulsion, with 
forfeiture of all interests as members of the 
Society. Within the present century this 
cautionary action took a rather different form. 
Certain responsible gentlemen in the town 
and county of Aberdeen became security to 
- the provost and magistrates to the extent of 
4200 for the whole Society, for any damage 
which might be incurred in the course of its 
carrying business. This was first done in 1811, 
and renewed in 1834, and finally in 1850—the 
guarantors on the last occasion being John 
Urquhart, druggist, Wm. Walker, grocer, 
Wm. Lumsden, grocer, and James Black, 
merchant, to George Thompson, jun., Provost, 
and to Messrs. Sim, Henderson, Adamson, and 
Watson, Baillies, for 23 Porters, then con- 
stituting the Society. 

Since then, the relations subsisting between 
the Porters and the Town Council have alto- 
gether changed. The former are to some small 
extent privileged, but no longer possess any 
monopoly of the trade of the Port. They con- 
duct their business as in an open market 
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against competing rivals. But the new state 
of matters brings its compensations in an 
immunity from many of the irksome trammels 
imposed on the Society by the Town Council. 

The question of the legal incorporation of 
the Society is forcing itself on the attention of 
the members. So much were they formerly, 
as we have seen, under the paternal care of the 
Town Council, that any other authority was 
deemed unnecessary. Now it is otherwise, and 
it is beginning to be felt that it would be wise 
to take advantage of the facilities afforded by 
Parliament for the conduct and regulation of 
suchlike benefit societies, and for the due 
conservation of the property and privileges 
belonging to them. 

After 1552 the substantive “Pynours” of 
common gender entirely disappears, and in 
1583 it is replaced by Warkman and Wark 
Woman. Buta more important change affect- 
ing the personnel of the body took place about 
the middle of the 17th century. At that time 
the Sex ceased to share the toilsome duties of 
the craft. Civilization was stepping out, and 
the more womanly arts of knitting and spinning 
came to be more largely engaged in. The 
last mention of women as members of the craft 
is in 1636. In the early years of the present 
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century, the term Porters, and finally Shore 
_ Porters, came to be applied to the craft. At 
present it numbers 14 working members, 3 
superannuated members, and 5 _ pensioned 
widows, but no orphan beneficiaries. 
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EH 
PHILILOGICAL. 


OME little difficulty is experienced in re- 
gard to the origin and meaning of the 
name Pynour. It was quite in common 

use three or four hundred years ago, and is 
freely met with scattered up and down the 
official literature of that period. We find it in 
our own Burgh Records, and in such books as 
The Lord High Treasurers Accounts, The 
Register of the Privy Council, The Edinburgh 
Deans of Guild Accounts, and Andrew Haly- 
burton’s Ledger, a volume especially full of 
the most interesting materials germane to this 
subject. 

As might bé expected of an age that had no 
fixed standard of spelling, but when every 
isolated scribe was a law unto himself, the 
word is met under more than a dozen different 
forms. Thus we have Pynir, Pynor, Pynour, 
Pynowr, Piner, Pinor, Peonar, Pyonar, Pyoner, 
Pyoneir, Poiner, Poyner, Pronar, in all of which 
there is a pretty general resemblance. Except 
the last example, Pronar, which may have 
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been misread or misprinted, all the others con- 
tain the consonantal triplet, in order, p-n-r, 
variously vocalized. Two-thirds of them make 
unquestionably a word of two syllables, whilst 
the remaining third may have been articulated 
in three syllables, but may warrantably be, and 
probably was pronounced in two. The burden 
of evidence seems to favour the belief that the 
word had been colloquially used as Pynor. 

So much for the outward form of the word. 
What is its etymology? Turning to Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary, the meaning of the word 
is said to be “A sort of scavenger, a labourer,” 
and this is supported by two quotations from 
the Town Council Registers. One says “ The 
pynouris to help to dycht & cleynge the calsais, 
euery pynour his day abowtt”—[1543. Vol. 18]. 
Another refers to certain “Small expensis and 
wncostisis sic as keill hyiris, pynour feis, 
walking on the [quay] heid’”—[1545. Vol. 19]. 
“ This,” he says, “is the same with poiner, and 
piner. . . Poiner is one who gains a livelihood 
by digging feal, divots, or clay, and selling 
them for covering houses and other purposes. 
An ancient district in Aberdeen is called the 
Poiner-nook.” Thus far Jamieson is intelligible, 
because historical; but he abstains from 
hazarding any derivation of the word. Search 
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for a satisfactory root-word cast up the 
now obsolete term Poy, as in Bailey, and 
meaning a pole used by rope dancers to 
poise themselves with. The Spanish analogue 
is Appoyo, and the French Appuyer, to support. 
But here again, if we have a coincidental 
happier meaning in the new root, it con- 
tains another root of bitterness, namely, s, as 
in poise, for 2 as in pynour, and it would 
baffle the quick wit of the well-balanced mind 
of Mrs. Poyser herself to reconcile two letters 
of such different values as sand ~. On sub- 
mitting the case to Professor Skeat of Cam- 
bridge, he very kindly points out that this 
“comparison [of pynour] with poise suggests 
at least one thing, viz., that the word is of 
French origin, so are nearly all words having 
oc . . . There is an old English poynen 
in the Morte Arthure, obscurely used, but it 
seems to meanto toil. There is an old French 
joiner, to toil, mentioned by Roquefort—it is a 
variant of se pener, to take pains. I suspect it 
will be found that just as poise is also spelt 
peise as in Shakespeare, so peine, pine, potne, 
all mean to take trouble, to toil, derived from 
the Latin pena. Cotgrave’s French dictionary 
has fener, peiner, ‘to travell, swink, toil’ I sus- 
pect” [Mr. Skeat concludes] “that pynour 
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or poiner just means labourer, and is of 
French origin.” Dr. Hill Burton, in the 
glossary to the Register of the Privy Council, 
probably quoting from Jamieson (under 
pineris), mistakenly gives the term pioneer, as 
the equivalent of pynour. That term has, 
however, a totally different root and a different 
meaning. We read of them in the 15th century 
as performing military duties—“Item to the 
pynouris to gang to the Castell to help with 
Mons [Meg] doune, Xs ;” and again, in 1558, 
an item “for their lauboris in the mounting of 
Mons furth of hir lair to be schote, and for the 
fynding and carying of her bullet after scho 
wes schot fra Weirdie Mure to the Castell of 
Edinburgh.” But even these are scarcely the 
duties of a pioneer, and correspond rather 
with the burden bearing of the pynours of 
these pages. The same has to be said of the 
word piner, or pinor, surviving in Buchan and 
the north country to this day. There are 
two significations. One is applied to a peat 
digger, and confirms, so far, one of the mean- 
ings given by Jamieson ; the other is usually 
applied to a byre beast, labouring under some 
ill understood ailment from which it will pro- 
bably die. It is a piner, or one that pines. 
Another congener is the Scotch word poznyel 
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—from the French foignée—meaning a bundle 
carried by one travelling. But, except in such 
allies, with their respective significations, the 
word pynour in its original and restricted 
sense, to be explained immediately, is now 
entirely obsolete. 
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III. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE CRAFT. 


F then the conjecture as to the French 
origin of pynour is correct—and that it is 
one of a large heritage of words and 

phrases from the same source, peculiar to the 
East Coast of Scotland—it may in some degree 
help to determine the antiquity of the craft 
which it describes. The word is found to be 
quite common before the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, and as a well-known intimacy had sub- 
sisted between the two countries during the pre- 
ceding two or three centuries—indeed, French 
influence was powerful in Scotland in the time 
of William the Lion—it is not too much to 
suppose that the craft, performing its peculiar 
duties, may have been designated Pynours at 
its first contact with French traders. This 
might be about the year 1200. 

But in this estimate of the probable antiquity 
of the term, we are still some removes from 
determining the antiquity of the craft itself. 
That remains an unknown quantity. The 
phrase “ Ald louable consuetude and law of this 

B 
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burghe,” in the already quoted record of 1498, 
does not help us. Nor does the phrase ina 
record of 1502 assist us. It refers to the “com- 
mon ordinance . . .  extentit and diuisit 
be the Alderman balzes and consall lang tymes 
obefor.” The antiquity of the craft was pro- 
bably quite as much beyond the depth of the 
writer of these ancient records as it is beyond 
ours. It seems, however, safe to assume that 
the existence of the pynours was coeval with 
the shipping trade of the town. We now come 
to the important questions, When, and with 
whom was that shipping trade first begun ? 

In early times Norway was the greatest 
maritime power of Europe. That the Nor- 
wegians were amongst our very earliest com- 
mercial correspondents, and that their vessels 
traded with our port before we were in a posi- 
tion to send out ships of our own, there can be 
little doubt. It is matter of history that in the 
tenth century they conducted their shipping 
enterprises, not as commercial navigators, but 
as piratical cruisers, devolving on the whole 
northern coast of Scotland fleets of marauding 
vessels whose ominous visits must have filled 
the inhabitants with grave apprehension and 
dismay. Out of these expeditions sprang 
more settled and regular intercourse with its 
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peaceful harvest of trade and commerce, say 
about the year 1000. It is certain at least 
that in 1134 a great development of the ship- 
ping interest had taken place in the town. In 
that year King David I. (the sair Saunt for the 
crown), among other benefactions, grants the 
tithe of the ships called Snows to the use of 
the Cathedral Church of Aberdeen. Mr. Caden- 
head in his excellent brochure, entitled Shetch 
of the Territorial Aitstory of the Burgh of Aber- 
deen, interprets these “Snows” to be vessels with 
a snout or beak, from the vernacular schnau. 
“They were,” he says, “ships probably of the 
largest size used for merchandise, with a fore 
and mainmast, and having an exaggerated beak 
in front of the forecastle to enable them to 
carry a jibboom, and therefore more headsail.” 
Assuming this to be the case, it lands us 
in the first third of the 12th century, with a 
pretty full-blown merchant navy, although it is 
easier to suppose that the vessels which 
navigated the chopping North Sea had more 
need to be strong than large or numerous ; 
for at that early date the bad entrance to the 
harbour precluded the one, while a scanty 
commerce did not warrant the other. 

Still, in fixing with some certainty the 
beginnings of our merchant shipping, we are 
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enabled to approximate the antiquity of the 
pynours, and to conclude that the “lang tymes 
obefor” pointed to their existence as long 
before our first authentic record of them, as 
the period that has since elapsed. Taking 
both periods together, it seems not unreason- 
able to predicate for the pynours a probable 
antiquity reaching back about 800 years. 
It appears that up to the time of Bruce, 
almost the whole of the shipping trade was 
conducted in foreign vessels; but, during the 
tranquil period following Bannockburn, Scotch 
commerce began to be conducted in Scotch 
bottoms. From that time till the reign of 
James IV., foreign commercial relations had 
their ups and downs, especially the latter, 
because of the ever-recurring domestic troubles 
which engrossed public attention. It is well 
known what a great interest James took in 
laying the fourtdation of a royal navy, and 
how he used to enjoy short sea voyages 
himself as became a sovereign, the seaboard of 
whose kingdom is so disproportionately larger 
than its area. It was under his fostering care, 
and owing to the protection afforded by his 
fleet, that the shipping trade of Scotland 
became firmly established; and since then it 
has steadily increased till it has reached the 
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magnitude of our own day. It is worthy of 
note that in the year 1498, when the pynours 
are first mentioned in the Burgh Records, 
Aberdeen was honoured by a prolonged visit 
from James and his court. Among other of his 
retinue present, was the Lord Chancellor 
Angus, the Earls of Mar and Huntly, Lord 
Drummond the Justiciar, Sir John Ramsay 
the Keeper of the Privy Purse, as well as 
Bishop Elphinstone of Aberdeen the venerable 
adviser of the crown. A prolonged stay from 
Yule till January must have brought to the 
town a great access of stir and business. The 
king had apparently a good time, and being 
ardently addicted to card playing, consumed 
the night with his lords at the enticing game, 
drawing almost daily from his chancellor 
sums to make up his losses. In this way 
alone the Yule tide festivities cost the royal 
“carder” 4156! It is little wonder that when 
his majesty took his departure, he was able to 
bestow only a paltry twenty shillings (Scots) on 
the priests of St. Nicholas, to say a tentrale of 
masses for him at the altar of St. Sebastian. 
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IV. 
DUTIES OF THE CRAFT. 


LTHOUGH the term pynours has received 
the generic rendering of labourer, and 
although varied duties from an early date 

may be shown to have been occasionally per- 
formed by them, perhaps by way of penalty 
for privileges enjoyed (as at Dunbar where in 
consideration of a monopoly of the unlading 
of ships, they had to keep “the harbour 
clean”), yet are the pynours not to be con- 
founded with unskilled hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Dr. Joseph Robertson seems 
to favour the idea, supported by one or two 
extracts from the Records, that the pynours 
were the primitive police of the town.* We can 
hardly imagine the pynour being a hodman or 
“back” to a mason as a common labourer ; and, 
notwithstanding Jamieson’s reference already 
quoted, the service mentioned must have been 
exceptional in a town where there were 
“common skaffaris.” Nor are they to be ranked 
with that class of men known as licensed street 


* Book of Bon-Accord, f. 359. 
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porters (and significantly as Selbenstentriiger- 
dienstman, by the Germans). Besides, whatever 
may be the more varied duties of their own 
modern representatives, there can be little 
doubt that the primitive, and for long nearly 
exclusive, functions of the pynours as burden 
bearers, consisted in loading and discharging 
vessels at the port. The necessity for such a 
body is very apparent. Goods intended for 
shipment would be lifted by them at the 
sender’s booth or cellar, and carried on board 
ship ; whilst merchandise which had arrived was 
“lossit” or unladen, and carried to the premises 
of the consignees. Forming thus the first or the 
last link in the chain of the great commercial 
system of transit, it is easy to understand how 
large a measure of importance attached to the 
pynours. Almost the whole merchandise 
passed through their hands, and their quali- 
fications for handling it consisted not 
exclusively in their breadth of shoulders, or 
strength, or avoirdupois weight, but in a 
certain skill and carefulness which insured the 
safety of what they carried. But more than 
this, a high degree of moral responsibility 
rested on them in intromitting, as individuals, 
with the enormous value committed to their 
personal care. So long as the merchant’s 
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goods were lying in his warehouse or on board 
ship, they were comparatively safe, but their 
committal to the hands of the pynours incurred 
a certain risk. This was reduced to a 
minimum only when the pynours, with so 
much in their power, were men of proved 
integrity and trustworthiness. It may here be 
remarked how closely, although perhaps un- 
consciously, the Aberdeen Town Council, in 
their several enactments as to the responsibility 
of the pynours in the safe conduct of the 
goods committed to their care, followed the 
Roman Pandects. One object of these 
was the regulation of suchlike traffic through 
the streets of Rome, as well as to determine, 
with beautiful simplicity, what moral oblig- 
ations rested on all who were carriers by sea 
or by land, or who were the custodiers of the 
property of others. It was to the effect that, 
“Whatsoever shipmasters, innkeepers, or 
stablers receive from any one for safe keeping, 
unless they restore it, I shall pronounce judg- 
ment against them ;” and it is admitted to have 
had a most beneficial influence on the com- 
merce of the world.* To prevent the possibility 
of any waste or loss arising in transit, among 


* “Nautae, caupones, stabularii, quod cuiusque salvum 
fore receperint, nisi restituent, in eos iudicium dabo,.” 
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other regulations the pynours were enjoined, 
“that ilkan berar of girnal gudis haue ane bande 
fast at thar pok and that the pok be knett and 
closit or it cum out the keill or bot burd.” 

Besides the importance attaching to the 
pynours on account of the nature of the 
traffic they conducted, there is another cir- 
cumstance from which they derived a reflected 
importance—the consideration and dignity 
that belonged to the merchant burgesses of a 
royal burgh. They were the principal em- 
ployers of the pynours, and a very highly 
privileged class. 

As time wore on, however, and under the 
fostering care of the Council, which sought to 
create an improved tone in the Society, other 
and even more responsible duties were de- 
volved on them. When the laws relating to 
the promotion of the linen manufactures of 
the country came into operation (about 1700), 
the Society was largely entrusted with the 
duty of attending at the Packhouse, for the 
purpose of measuring and weighing the webs 
of linen before they were finally marked or 
branded with the official, “Insignia Urbis 
Abredoniz.” After this the men then carefully 
baled the goods for export. It was arranged 
that these important duties were to obtain a 
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preference over all others performed by the 
craft, and that four of the ablest and best 
qualified men in the Society, called Meters, 
were detailed to perform them. It may be 
appropriately mentioned in this connection 
that the Dundee pynours, of whose early 
history nothing very authentic is known, have, 
probably, from the assumption of similar duties 
of weighing and measuring cloth, gradually 
merged themselves into a society of sworn 
meters, whose business is now not to carry 
goods at all, but to note weights and quantities 
in the interests of the traders. 

The Society of Shore Porters is as a rule 
entrusted by the merchants of the town with 
the keys, giving access to the bonded stores 
where their goods are lying. Of course the 
inland revenue officers possess the keys for the 
Crown locks on these stores, which can be 
entered only when they and the porters are both 
present. Besides attending correctly to the 
deposit and withdrawal of duty paying goods 
(on behalf of the merchants), the Society is 
tacitly held responsible for their safe keeping, 
and in the case of wines and spirits in wood, 
is expected to report on and check any leak- 
age that may occur, nor is the responsibility 
quite over until the goods are safely deposited 
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at the merchants’ premises. These various 
duties, to which is frequently added the 
bottling of liquors, constantly absorb’ the time 
and attention of several members of the 
Society, and considering the values, risks, and 
temptations of these services, and the trouble 
_ of which the dealers are relieved, one would 
naturally expect the porters to be well 
rewarded. They at least merit this. 

There is one duty with which in modern 
times we have intimately associated the Shore 
Porters, and that is the removal of furniture of 
citizens who make a change of homes. Until 
the advent of the great carting companies, 
which are as much the handmaids of our rail- 
way system of transit as the pynours have been 
of the shipping trade, the Shore Porters had 
pretty nearly a monopoly of the transport of 
household effects at the annual removal term ; 
and even yet are the favourites, from the ex- 
treme care and delicacy with which the Lares 
and Penates are handled. Than the “ flitting” 
week there is no more toilsome one in the Shore 
Porter’s year. The work has to be crowded 
into a small compass of time, and less herculean 
frames than theirs must needs give way to the 
night and day fatigues of that period. Wonder- 
ful are the stories that householders can tell of 
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the ease with which the porters lift about 
pieces of furniture that the united efforts of 
the household can scarcely move. Although 
these services were somewhat off the beaten 
lines of their usual work, the porters were not 
freed from the surveillance of the Town 
Council. So late as 1834, an enactment fixed 
the “charge to be made by Porters when 
employed as labourers in the removal of 
furniture or suchlike articles,” gravely adding 
“the want of a Regulation as to which was 
much wanted by the Inhabitants.” It is need- 
less to add that this branch of service as 
conducted by the porters, is no longer confined 
within the narrow limits of even a large town; 
but, smitten by the progressive spirit of the 
times, and aided by the facilities it affords, the 
porters are quite equal to the task of trans- 
porting our belongings to John O’ Groats or 
Land’s End as ‘we may direct. 

But not only have the porters carried the 
merchandise and domestic effects of the 
burgesses, but there was a time when they had 
a practical monopoly of carrying their persons 
too. Prior to the introduction of wheeled 
vehicles for the transport of citizens through 
the streets, the porters were enabled to keep a 
race of eight or nine Sedan Chairs in fairly 
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steady employment. Ladies especially, and 
the elderly and delicate of both sexes, were 
the chief patrons of those antiquated modes 
of conveyance. During the daytime visits of 
ceremony were paid, but it was in the evening, | 
mainly, that they were brought into requisi- 
tion. Then ladies, powdered and patched, in 
- full dress, and for whose silk slippers the ill- 
paved and badly lighted Dubby Raws were ill 
suited, were borne to the theatre, musical 
soiree, or other social gathering; and in like 
manner borne home again at a late or early 
hour as might be. On Sundays too, the 
chairs were in request to convey feeble folk 
and other gentle worshippers to and from 
Church. All that had been “uncurtess” in 
the manners of the pynours of olden times, 
must have given way before and been finally 
dissipated in the course of these knight-errant 
services of the Sedan Chairs. The chair itself 
is a thing of the past, and it is already a forty- 
year old memory, since a certain old lady in 
Belmont Street, the very last to cling tena- 
ciously to the skirts of a vanishing order of 
things, might have been seen stepping from 
her own vestibule right into the cosy corner of 
the chair, and swing swiftly and silently away 
in the springy Sedan. It is well to know that, 
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for an easy mode of locomotion, nothing 
excels the Sedan Chair. One of the Roxburghe 
Ballads is loud in praise of the Sedan, at the 
expense of the hated hackney coach— 


“T love Sedans, ’cause they do plod 

And amble everywhere ; 

Which prancers are with leather shod, 
And neere disturb the care. 

Heigh downe, dery, dery, downe, 

With the hackney coaches downe, 
Their jumpings make 
The pavement shake, 

Their noyse doth mad the towne.” 


In extremis, one may still be “engaged” from 
the City Chambers, where the last of its race was 
deposited a few years ago by some citizens, as 
a relic of antiquity, and ready for service if 
need be. So far as appears to be known, the 
porters seem to have conducted these services 
entirely uncofitrolled by the authorities, and 
presumably at a very generous tariff. In Edin- 
burgh, during last century, Sedan Chairmen 
were as regular a branch of separate employ- 
ment as a Cabby is now, so that we do not hear 
anything of the Leith porters plying that craft ; 
but in Dundee, a town in those days much 
smaller than Aberdeen, it fell to the lot of the 
harbour porters to carry the Sedan Chairs. 
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But whilst the old order has changed so as to 
_ render such services unnecessary, there is yet 

another worthy of notice long performed by the 
Society, and very likely to be continued in the 
future—a duty which is touched with a tender 
gloom. From time immemorial the porters 
have carried our property for us, they bore 
about, as we have seen, the persons of past 
generations, nor are they absent from the last 
scene of all. In a decent black dress suit, with 
their ancient and quaint braid bonnet, none 
will deny with what becomingness they bear 
the last burden—the earthly house of this 
tabernacle to its final resting-place. In the 
performance of this solemn and sacred duty, 
the craft seems to establish its claim to a 
kindly consideration from the community ; at 
least it costs no effort to completely dissociate 
this last service from the category of the 
hireling mutes with their shocking para- 
phernalia of make-believe sorrow.’ Nor is the 
custom new. Calderwood, the historian, men- 
tions that at the death of Mary of Guise, “ Her 
corps was happed in a coffine of leid, and 
keeped in the castell from the 9th of June till 
the 19th of October [1560], at which time it was 
careid by some pyoneirs to a ship, and by 
ship to France.” In Robert Falconer, a 
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novel which possesses much local interest, 
Dr. George MacDonald, in narrating the 
funeral scene of one of the characters, tells 
that the body was, “according to the fine 
custom of many of the people in Aberdeen, 
borne to the grave by twelve stalwart men in 
black, with broad round bonnets on their heads 
-——the one half relieving the other—a privilege 
of the company of Shore Porters. Their 
exequies are thus freed from the artificial, 
grotesque, pagan horror given by obscene 
mutes, frightful hearse, horses, and feathers.” 

Thus, without laying claim to the technique 
of the craftsmen and manufacturers who pro- 
duced, or to the enterprise of the merchant 
burgesses who traded in the goods which they 
handled, the pynours very early grew into a 
position of admitted importance. Their duties 
were not only sanctioned, but regulated and 
protected by -the civic authorities, as alike 
necessary and responsible. 

Whatever was the legitimate work or craft of 
the pynours, their Society was a primitive form 
of co-operative industry applied to a certain 
class of labour. From the tenor of the first 
reference to the Society, it may be inferred that 
they claimed the exclusive right to exercise 
their special duties. In making this claim at 
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that time, the pynours would no doubt advance 
what seems an equitable plea, that as the work 
was by no means continuous, but intermittent, 
it should not be interfered with by outsiders, 
but that they themselves should obtain what 
benefit was in it while it lasted. To this daya 
certain class of shore labourers—technically, 
“slaves”—librate constantly between a feast 
and a famine—between such a plethora of 
work one day, as to require an almost super- 
human energy to get through it, and the next 
absolute idleness, relieved too often by 
drinking and card playing. In the extract 
referred to, the pynours have the wholesome 
lesson read to them of no monopoly, and they 
are accordingly informed that if any uptown 
merchant found it more convenient, at a time, 
to carry his own goods to or from ship, 
perfect freedom to do so must be conceded. 
Thus were the poor pynours taught their 
place, and to distinguish between being pro- 
tected and being pampered; and although 
tradition saith not, the lesson doubtless raised 
a storm in the stalwart hearts of the men, and 
set the glibber tongues of the gentler sex 
a-wagging, There are other evidences that 
the pynours were not out of the need of such 
a check as the Council imposed. They were 
D 
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apt to be exacting in the matter of fees, and, 
over the disputes occasioned thereby, not too 
polite in their language— 


‘‘Their manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


What else is the meaning of such an entry as 
that occurring under date 6th October, 1531? 
“The said day it is statut and ordinit and for act 
perpetuall ratifeit affermit and apprevit be the 
provest bailzeis counsaill and communitie of 
this guid tovnn all in ane voce considering thair 
has bene and is dalie besynes and ado with the 
pynouris within this Burgh in bering of the 
merchandis gudis and thazr zs mony of the 
said pynouris uncurtess and our large in takin 
of thatr feis for thair labourts,’ they shall be 
paid at certain rates following this preamble. 
There existed one obvious reason, if not 
excuse for any touch of overbearing displayed 
by the pynours—their daily association 
with the merchant burgesses, who as a class 
proudly cropt the causey. It was the royal 
policy to make much of them as a set off to 
the arrogancy of the barons. Asa class they 
obtained exclusive rights in trading, and a 
complete monopoly of importing and export- 
ing goods, They were wealthy, and the 
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pynours, who had much business and ado 
with them, derived a certain status from the 
connection. Before utterly condemning the 
pynours, it ought to be considered that 
“The labourer is worthy of his hire,” and as 
only an ex parte statement of the case is 
presented, it is possible that they may have 
been as much sinned against as sinning. 

It would be altogether too tedious and out 
of place to detail the rates of payment 
sanctioned as due for the various duties and 
services performed by the pynours. Suffice it to 
say that it was a constant subject of solicitude 
to their masters and chief employers, the 
Council, and that the rates were adjusted from 
time to time as necessity required. The princi- 
pal causes were the gradual rise in the value of 
labour and the extension of distances to be tra- 
versed, Certain perquisites, in the shape of drink 
and salt, had before 1701 beena recognised privi- 
lege of the pynours. In that year these were 
abolished. There is no reason assigned, but in 
the item of drink there were doubtless moral 
as well as economical reasons. In the begin- 
ning of the present century a strong effort 
emanating from members of the craft was put 
forth in favour of a needed social reform in the 
habits of their brethren. The mistaken kind- 
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ness of their employers in plying them with 
strong waters, and the fact that the Society 
met in a licenced house in their own property 
in the Shiprow (which had been acquired 
according to their minute for the “betterin of 
the Society”), had both contributed to a certain 
deterioration which it was desirable to arrest, 
and which in these latter days seems to have 
happily been arrested. Besides their own house, 
so to speak, there used to be the Warkmen’s 
Tavern in the same vicinity, for which their 
patronage was solicited. What’s in a name? 


The Chandlers will dine at the Scales, 
The Salters at the sign of the Bag, 

The Porters take pain at the Labour-in-vain, 
And the Horse courser at the White Nag.* 


In all the sets of rules of such societies there 
are recorded enactments and penalties for 
drunkenness, painfully suggestive of its 
frequency. The Town Council evidently had 
its confidence in the pynours taxed, if we do 
not misread the various enactments as to the 
election of certain of the best of their number, 
who were bound over to a responsibility for 
the conduct of the others, and were, indeed, 

* London’s Ordinary—A Tavern Song naming a variety 


of London Taverns, and who should most appropriately dine 
at them, 1682. Percy Soc., vol. rz. 
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liable to be punished in their stead if the real 
culprits were not forthcoming. As to punish- 
ments for offences, they were quite freely 
and severely dispensed. Those were not the 
days when two bites were made of the cherry 
of judgment. For example, for carrying goods 
after the “nicht faw” the pynours were liable to 
banishment from the town, and if they did not 
give salt and other “girnal gudes” subject to the 
peril of wet, a preference over others, they ran 
the risk “and pane of putting of thair Craigis 
in the Joggis.” 
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Vi 
PERSONNEL OF THE CRAFT. 


NE becomes curious to know something of 
the personnel of the pynours, and of the. 
class from which they were drawn: 

Several considerations lead to the belief that 
originally they had sprung from the fishing 
community, although this has long ceased to 
be the case. This opinion seems to receive 
confirmation from the following ordinance in 
the Burgh Records of 29th April, 1601 :— 


“The quhilk day, the prouest, baillies and 
counsall in presens of Alexr. Fuddes, Johne 
Nicolsoun, youngar, William Schankis, Archibald 
Cadenheid, Gilbert Atholl, Robert Gyane, Alexr. 
Dauidsoun, Johne Nicolsoun, elder, Gilbert Maine, 
maisteris and avneris of the fische boitts in Futtie, 
expreslie inhibitit thame or thair servandis to tack 
vpon hand to pas to the read to bring aschoir, ony 
man, guidis or geir, furth of cny schipe gryt or 
small, that sall arryue thairvnto, without licence haid 
and obtenit, of the provest, and ane of the baillies to 
that effect, vnder the paine of ten pundis to be 
payit be the contravenar, besyd his lyff, to be in the 
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maggistrattis will, except that it sall be lesum to 
tham quhan ony schipe or crair, small or gryt, cumis 
to the herborie, to speik thaim on passit abuird, 
quhill they cum aschoir, and get licence of the 
provest or baillie to pass abuird, and bring man 
or geir aschoir: quhairvnto the saidis fischaris 
voluntarlie grantit and obleist thame to obey and 
fulfill the samen, vnder the paines forsaidis.” 


Adverting again to the time when vessels 
traded with the port at long or uncertain 
intervals, it is exceedingly unlikely that the 
loading and discharging could have furnished 
anything like steady employment, however 
tedious the process, to any section of the 
community. Who, we ask, would have been so 
likely to assume those occasional duties as the 
fishermen, whose natural and usual duties were 
in themselves of a somewhat intermittent 
character, and could at least be waived at the 
call of commerce? In those early days when 
the worthy burgesses from the Castlehill would 
scan the sea horizon for the unwonted, but 
sometimes long expected, and at other times 
unwelcome sail, who would more readily share 
the anxieties of the outlook than the fishermen, 
whose dwellings were scattered along the 
reaches on both sides of the river, and whose 
boats, pursuing the deep sea fishing, would be 
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able to descry the homeward bound vessels 
while yet far from land, and to pilot them past 
the obstructions in the fair way ? Considering 
too that in early times there were no such 
conveniences as quays or landing stages, who 
was so fitted as the fisherman, with his 
amphibious habits to load and unload the 
Keills or Snaws anchored by necessity a little 
way from the shore? There is yet another 
consideration which yields high presumptive 
evidence for this opinion—their possession of 
tee names. To this day an eke name is a 
distinguishing peculiarity of the fisher folk. 
A probable reason for this is the fact that as a 
class they conservatively keep by themselves, 
and continue to reproduce their limited range 
of proper names so as almost to necessitate 
a kenmark to distinguish the several indivi- 
duals who bear precisely the same patronymic. 
Among the names of early pynours mentioned 
in the Burgh Registers we accordingly find 
such names as Roben Huyd, Camy Goue, 
Canny Dog, Hungrie Jok, and Megy Tod. 
With regard to Megy Tod it is more than 
doubtful if it should come into the category of 
tee names. At first its feminine form might 
be held to indicate some effeminate attribute 
of one of the pynours. But surely this is a 
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suggestio falst, and should be the last to be 
thought of in connection with a body of men 
selected on account of their stalwart frames and 
herculean strength. Besides, there is nothing 
so evident as that the pynours at one time 
consisted of both sexes. In this fact there 
seems to be another pointer to the fishing 
population as the one on whom first devolved 
the duties of the craft. It is quite certain 
that in no other class have the women so 
readily borne a share of the toilsome labours 
of the men. A survival of the habit is still 
observable in the heavy creel burdens 
which we may see any day borne by these 
powerful women. And if we cross over to 
some of the shipping ports of France, Havre 
for instance, there are still to be seen both 
men and women conducting the loading and 
unloading of vessels, in the same primitive 
method as they employed both there and here 
four hundred years ago. And in those olden 
times, in the absence of the pynour-fishermen 
pursuing their proper calling on the vasty 
deep, mayhap it cheered them to think that 
their adopted business on shore was not being 
neglected, inasmuch as their industrious wives 
and sisters were perhaps busily loading or 
livering some vessel in the “herborie.” An oral 
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tradition exists among the Society, of one 
worthy dame, who went by the soubriquet of 
Saut Meg, from the circumstance that she 
confined her pyning to that precious article, 
salt. It was probably in the careful handling 
of this class of goods that the women 
displayed superior tact and ability,* although 
there is no evidence that they were exclusively 
confined to it. 

This naturally leads to the question of the 
test for admission. Up to 1636 it would 
seem as if the whole business was in the 
hands of the fisher folk, who, out of their 
own class including men and women, supplied 
the necessary carrying power. In that year, 
however, from some unexplained reason, the 
Council took a new view of the matter and 
ordained that, “In cais any persone man or 
woman desyr to be admittit a laborar at the 
Shoir heireftir+befoir they haue libertie to 
wirk thairat or cary burdeinis throw the 
toune thay must first be tryit be the watter 
Baillie and thaireftir licentiat be the Magi- 
straittis.” It is believed that this initiated a 
labour or strength test of ability to carry one 


* In a letter narrating a recent journey in New Guinea, 
Mr. H. O. Forbes, says, ‘*The women are the best carriers, 
and are first-rate porters, careful and intelligent.” 
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hundred-weight of a back lift, from the Block 
House at the Harbour Mouth to the Braid 
Gutter up in the heart of the town without 
resting. This was primitive, but severe when 
the distance, a long mile, and the elevation 
are taken into account. Although women 
are not prohibited from attempting the test, 
and although some of them may have been 
quite equal to it, yet it is noticeable that at 
this time they disappear from an active share 
in the work. It is extremely probable that it 
was about this period that the craft was 
opened up in such a way as to destroy the 
practical monopoly of the Futty fishermen. 
It-is now long since they ceased to take any 
share of the work at all—members of the craft 
being now chiefly composed of well built men 
of great strength belonging to the country 
population. 

If proof were needed that the Aberdeen 
Society continued to grow in the confidence 
of the magistrates, it will be found in the fact 
that on various public occasions the baton of 
the special constable has been without hesita- 
tion put into their hands, in the sure belief 
that they would prove themselves ‘a terror to 
evildoers, and a praise to them that did well.’ 
It may be noted that, as a Society, the 
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pynours have never taken any special interest 
or joint action in public questions, nor has the 
question of the religious or political opinions 
of the individual members ever been a test one. 
Drawn from the less educated classes, and 
until recent years without possessing the 
franchise, they do not seem to have presumed 
on exercising any influence. It seems to have 
been somewhat different with their brethren 
the Leith Porters, whose greater numbers, 
probably, gave them a standing in the eyes of 
the community. We possess one excellent 
evidence of this in the fact that during the 
agitation towards the close of the last century, 
for the repeal of the statutes against Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, the Leith Porters are 
found among the objectors to the Bill. In 
“A Collection of Resolutions by different Counties, 
Cities, and Corporations in Scotland, against the 
repeal,’* there ts one by them. It is short but 
pithy, and exhibits the porters as men of 
pronounced, if of somewhat narrow views, and 
runs as follows :— 


PORTERS IN LEITH. 
Leith, January 26, 1779. 


We, the Members of the four old companies of 
Porters in Leith, having met to express our senti- 


* Edinburgh, printed by David Paterson, 1780. 
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ments of the intended bill, for repealing the statutes 
against Roman Catholics in Scotland: We rejoice 
that we were bred and educated in the Protestant 
religion, and would wish to transmit the same 
inviolate to our posterity. We with all humility 
apprehend that though all fears of a pretender are 
banished, and the power and influence of the Pope 
become feeble, ridiculous, and despicable in this 
country; yet we impute this to the wise and 
salutary laws made by our legislature in former 
times, which prevent the restless machinations of 
Jesuits, and teachers of that religion. We express 
our abhorrence of that tyrannical and _ bloody 
religion, at the same time that we wish a free 
toleration to every person professing the Protestant 
religion in this country. Had the intended bill only 
mitigated the penal laws, which debarred persons 
from succeeding to family estates, who, from the 
misfortune of family prejudices, have conceived an 
unhappy attachment to the Roman Catholic religion 
from their infancy, it might not, in our humble 
opinion, have been attended with any bad con- 
sequences ; but to authorise the public exercise of 
that religion, allow Papists to take charge of the 
education of youth, and to purchase lands, must be 
fatal to the Protestant religion, and to the peace and 
security of this country ; and, therefore, we will con- 
tribute our mite in opposing such a bill, and 
unanimously agree to concur with our Protestant 
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brethren, in every legal and constitutional measure, 
to prevent the said repeal. 
ROBERT NOBLE, Soxmaster. 
Sie) JOHN FERGUSON," pyaar 

No doubt this brave document was inspired by 
some petition-monger, but its existence shows 
clearly that the craft had a locus standi due to © 
its numbers and high antiquity. 

It seems to have been a peculiarity of the 
Leith porters to divide themselves into separate 
companies, each withadistinguishing name, and 
having some reference to a certain class of work, 
to which they probably restricted themselves, 
For example, there was The Sugar Company, 
now known as Gibson’s Company, The Wine 
Company, now known as Telford’s Company, 
The Pockman’s Company (1515 ?), now called 
Crawford’s Company, The Meter Companies, 
whose chief business is in the grain trade. 
These are amongst the oldest companies, and 
are, probably, those referred to in the above 
Resolution. Besides these, there are the Mer- 
chants’, otherwise known as The Traffickers’, 
or Trafalgar Company ; also the Leith Mill 
Company, Grindlay’s Company, Brown’s Com- 
pany, The Baltic Company, The California 
Company, Graham’s Company, &c., &. <A 
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“company” consists of a gang of twelve men, 
and a “society” consists of a union of several 
companies, usually known as The 36 Society, 
or The 48 Society, as the case may be. 
These societies work each under its own set of 
rules, and possess the usual features of a 
friendly and benefit society, subject to the 
Acts of Parliament regulating such. 
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VE 
MODES OF CONVEYANCE. 


N the first record concerning the pynours, 
Carters are also referred to, but from 
that date forward they are not again 

mentioned in the connexion, and we are, 
therefore, left to assume that wheeled vehicles 
for transport did not, for a very long time at 
least, constitute a mode of conveyance among 
the pynours.* The primitive rule seems to 
have been that whatever would lift as a back 
burden or birne, spoken of as a man’s lift or a 
woman’s lift, was so carried, and in the 
very earliest records we find the operation 
spoken of as “tursing.” To facilitate the 
carrying of back burdens and to save the 
uniform, a thickly padded “back” with 
armlets was employed. The uniform itself, 
now almost discarded, consisted of the braid 


* It is said that wheel barrows were used in Aberdeen for 
the first time in the erection of King’s College, 1494, and 
Andw. Halyburton in January, 1498, mentions that he 
‘*Bocht and schipit in Nyll Boyll . . . . cartis and 
quheyll barrowis.” 
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bonnet, a strong blue pilot swallow tailed coat 
with brass buttons, and substantial corduroys. 
Before a lift was made the coat tails were 
carefully folded up, so as to form a kind of 
rest for the birne, and to hinder it from 
slipping to the ground. 

Although the statute back burden for 
pynours was allowed to be one cwt., yet two, 
three, and four cwts., were carried proportion- 
ately shorter distances. Many are the pro- 
digies of strength related of the craft in their 
transport of the moveables of the citizens. 
One worthy householder on receiving a very 
heavy package which he simply could not 
himself move, expressed a real concern for the 
safety of the porter’s back on which the 
ponderous burden was mounted. His sympa- 
thy, however, was jocosely discounted and 
made as light of as the burden, by the 
rejoinder, “ There is no fear of my back if there 
is none for your stair.” One of their number 
has been known to lift on his back a well 
ascertained weight of six cwts., from the lorry 
in the street, and by his own unaided 
exertions deposit his burden in the upper 
floor of a warehouse. And not so long agoa 
member of the Society lifted a dead weight 
of half a ton from one position in a store to 

E 
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another. This seems little short of incredible, 
but the circumstance is vouched for by his 
brethren. Of course there were many 
burdens too great to be borne by one man 
not a Hercules or an Atlas. These con- 
stituted a “twa men’s lift,’ and were borne 
either on the backs of two men walking 
together shoulder to shoulder, or as a sting 
lift, that is, suspended from a long pole, or 
sting resting on the shoulders of the two men 
walking tandem fashion. A graphic illus- 
tration of this is to be seen on a tablet in 
the square tower, Tolbooth Wynd, over the 
entrance to the Old Sugar House Close, 
Leith, and forms the subject of our frontis- 
piece. Daniel Wilson in his Memorzals of 
Edinburgh in the Olden Time, thus minutely 
describes the tablet :— 


“‘Near the top of the Tolbooth Wynd an ancient 
signal tower stands. It is furnished with little port 
holes at the top, resembling those designed for 
musketry in our old Border peel towers and 
fortalices, but which were constructed here, we 
presume, for the more peaceful object of watching 
the owners’ merchant vessels as they entered the 
Firth, An unusually striking piece of sculpture in 
very bold relief occupies a large pannel over the 
archway leading into the courtyard behind. It 
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bears the date 1678, and amongst sundry other 
antique objects the representation of a singularly 
rude specimen of mechanical ingenuity. This 
consists of a crane, the whole machinery of which 
is comprised in one large drum, or broad wheel, 
made to revolve like the wire cylinder of a squirrel’s 
cage, by a poor labourer who occupies the 
quadruped’s place, and clambers up, Sisyphus-like, 
in his endless treadmill. The perspective, with the 
grouping and proportions of the whole composition, 
form altogether an amusing and curious sample of 
both the mechanical and the fine arts of the 17th 
century.” 


On the spectator’s right is a building pre- 
sumably the sugar house. On the left is 
a sailing vessel with sails set, and above 
it two porters carrying a barrel pretty closely 
slewed to a sting, as before described. 
William Dunbar in one of his poems refers 
to this method of transport 


In die mee sepulture 

I will nane haif bot our avne gyng, 
Et duos rusticos de rure, 

Berand a barrell on a styng,* 


Calderwood mentions that Maitland of Leth- 
ington was carried sick from Leith to Edin- 


* Poems of William Dunbar, Scot. Text Soc., ~. 57. 
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burgh Castle by six workmen with “sting 
and ling,” that is poles and a litter. 

The sting was put to another use, familiar 
to all who know Christ's Kirk on the Green, 
where a shrew is made to ride on it by way of 
punishment for her violence to her husband.— 


“Syne wi’ her nails she rave his face, 
Made a’ his black baird bloody, 
Wi’ scarts that day.” 


“A Gilpy that had seen the faught, 

I wat he was nae lang, 

Till he had gather’d seven or aught 
Wild Hempies stout and strang ; 

They frae a barn a kaber raught, 
Ann mounted wi’ a bang, 

Betwisht twa’s shouders, and sat straught 
Upon’t, and rade the stang 

On her that day.” 


In the matter of barrel goods, if small, the 
barrels were usually carried on the back, held 
by a rope across the shoulders ; if large, the 
pynours were under strong temptation to 
adopt the very natural and easier mode of 
simply rolling them to their destination. This 
pernicious practice was petitioned against by 
the traders who suffered loss by it, and was 
finally disallowed by the ever vigilant author- 
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ities, as one attended with much risk. Then it 
probably was that the slip, sled, or paddock 
came into use. It was a sort of strong wooden 
cradle, such as may still be seen employed in 
removing large stones from ground being 
brought under cultivation. And for such roads 
as then existed in the neighbourhood of 
the harbour such a sledge was, perhaps, the 
most suitable vehicle that could have been 
used. In course of time when the town 
mended its ways, the pynours wheeled their 
paddock and developed the boggie, at once a 
safer and easier mode of transit, although still 
requiring the united manual efforts of four 
powerful pynours to propel it when loaded 
with a pipe of wine or a hogshead of sugar. 

It is still within the easy recollection of 
some of us with what sweaty labour a heavy 
puncheon was made to climb the steep gradient 
of Marischal Street. It was a hill of difficulty, 
overcome partly by strength and partly by 
skillful zigzagging like a ship tacking against 
a stiff headwind. Before the recent removal of 
the high kerbstones which flanked the street, 
it was quite noticeable how they were scored 
and indented by the bogie axles striking 
against them in their toilsome ascent to the 
higher level of Castle Street, or by rubbing 
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against them by way of a drag in their scarcely 
less toilsome descent therefrom. 

It does not appear that the pynours were 
much more disposed to put their trust in 
horses than in chariots. They were chary of 
both, and clung tenaciously to their own old 
methods. Coals and lime, however, were 
early carried on horseback, and in 1636 a 
statute arranges the rates payable for such 
service. 

It was not until their monopoly of the 
shore work was broken that the modern 
methods of transit were adopted. The intro- 
duction of steam, and the whole tendency of 
modern times towards quickness of despatch, 
left the Society no choice but to adapt 
itself to the spirit of the age. In the process 
its members have been reduced from about 
three dozen men to about one third that 
number, but with assistants, and horses, carts, 
and lorries, a much larger volume of business 
is now done than formerly, even although 
the portage of coals, lime, and such like is 
now entirely abandoned by them. 

Such then constitute our Historical Notes 
on the Pynours. We hear much of co-operation, 
both in the regions of production and distri- 
bution of materials, but in the annals of this 
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craft we have a model picture of co-operative 
toil with very happy results. They are a 
brotherhood whose brow is wet with honest 
sweat, standing shoulder to shoulder in their 
days of rude health and marvellous strength, 
as well as in their days of weakness and decay, 
bearing one another’s burdens. There are now 
no “hungrie Joks” among them, but, as they 
well deserve, there is the plenty and comfort 
of improved material and social conditions, 
begotten of industry and well doing, accom- 
panied by the good will and respect of their 
fellow citizens, for long and faithful services. 
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APPENDIX. 


A, 


EXTRACTS from the Registers of the Town 
Council of Aberdeen, and other Documents 
regarding the Privileges of the Shore 
Porters Society, Aberdeen. 


Curia balliuorum de Abirdene tenta- 
in pretorio eiusdem xxii. die Junii 
anno Domini millesimo quadrin- 
?. 552. gentisimo nonagesimo octauo. 


I498. 
Vol. vu. 


The saide day it is statut and ordanit be 
the Alderman *and Consal for the commone 
profit of the tone according to the Ald louable 
consuetude and law of this burghe that al 
pynouris and cartaris of gudis within this 
Burghe sal haue for ilk ane barrell borne fra 
the Key or fra the Schipburd at the Key to 
ony part of this burghe benethe the Braid 
Guttar ane penny Scottis money and for 
ilkan barrell bevne the Braid Gutter tua 
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pennis and for ilkan chalder of lyme colis salt 
quhet malt and vther stuf benethe the Braid 
Gutter viii. d and bevne it tua S and for eure 
byrne benethe i half penny and bevne id and 
sua of tunnys and wtheris gudis tunlik be the 
consideracioun of the Alderman and counsal 
and quha brekis this Statut or ony pont 
contenit in it salbe secludit and forbodin the 
tone thai being conuikit thairintill ande that 
nay persone that ingeris or intendis to beir or 
cary sic gudis be stoppit nor impedit be the 
pynouris bot that thai haue fredome thairto 
and quhais doys in the contrar and beis 
conuikit thairof salbe punist be the Alderman 
and Consal ande pay ane vnlaw vnforgevin 
and that ilkan berar of girnal gudis haue ane 
bande fast at thar pok and that the pok be 
knett and closit or it cum out the Keill or bot 
burd. . 


Curia balliuorum de Abirdene tenta 
in pretorio eiusdem vltimo die Jan- 
uarii Anno Domini millesimo quad- 
il ringentesimo nonagesimo nono. 


1499. 
Vol. vii. 


The saide day it was deliuerit be ane suorne 
assiss Alexander Chamer forspekar that the 
pynouris sal pay the barrell of beir that was 
brokin to Jouhne of Johnestone quhilkis the 
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bailzeis chargit thame to pay within terme 
of law. 


Curia balliuorum burgi de Abirden 


L502. : n be \birde 

Vol. vu tenta in pretorio eiusdem xiii? die 

* " -Junii anno Domini millesimo quin- 
p. 128. 


gentesimo secundo. 


The saide day Duncan Ross Thome Scot 
Johne Orde and Gelis Gray pynoris was 
conuict be ane suorne assiss Patry Leslie 
forspekar for the brekin of commoun ordin- 
ance in takin of mair money for the bering 
and careing of the gude within the tone thane 
is extentit and diuisit be the Alderman balzes 
and consall lang tymes obefor. 


Curia balliuorum burgi de Abirden 
45/4 tenta in pretorio eiusdem xxi die 
Vol. 1X. — mensis Maii anno Domini millesimo 
p. 340. quingentesimo xiiiit 


The said day it was deliuierit be the assiss for- 
writtin that the pynouris efter following that is 
to say Duncan Ross Gelis Nicholl Duncan 
Scot Roben Huyd Camy Goue Canny Dog 
Megy Tod sall pay to Dauid Muffard ane 
barrell of beir quhilk thai spilt to him lossand 
the keil equalie betuix thame. 
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Curia balliuorum burgi de Abirden 
tenta in pretorio eiusdem x° die 
mensis Octobris anno Domini mille- 
p. 185. simo quingentesimo xxii? 


1522, 
Vol.xi, 


The said day it wes statut and ordanit be 
the provest baillies and counsell that quhat- 
sumeuer persoun pynouris or ony utheris beis 
fundin cariing on gudes othir salmound or ony 
vther merchandice fra the tyme the nycht faw 
the cariaris thairof to be baneist the toun. 


Curia balliuorum burgi de Abirdene 

tenta in pretorio eiusdem sexto die 

mensis Octobris anno Domini mille- 

simo quingentesimo trigesimo primo 

per honorabiles viros Thomam Chal- 

P. 235: mer Alexandrum Menzeiset Valterum 
Cullan tres balliuorum dicti burgi 
pro tribunali sedentes. 


537. 
Vol. Xiu. 


The said day it is statut and ordinit and for 
act perpetuall ratifeit affermit and apprevit be 
the provest bailzeis counsaill and communite 
of this guid tovnn all in ane voce considering 
thair has bene and is dalie besynes and ado 
with the pynouris within this Burgh in bering 
of the merchandis gudis and thair is mony of 
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the said pynouris uncurtess and our large in 
takin of thair feis for thair labouris that euery 
pynour and berar of gudis within this Burgh 
sall for euery barrell thai beir to or fray the Key 
aboun the Braid Gutter tua penneis and siclik 
to the wther sid of the Wuerkirk gait and 
Skiulhill ii pennies and benew the braid gutter 
ane d and for euery tovnn pyip tha beir aboun 
the Braid Gutter wther sid of the Wuerkirkgait 
or Skiulhill xvi d and benew the Braid Gutter 
viii d and for every mett of salt tha beir 
abuf the Braid Gutter to the Wuer side 
of the Wuerkirkgait or Skuilhill ane d and 
benewtht ane half penny and nay mair 
because it is cleirlie knawin to the Coun- 
saill that this has bene the auld use and 
consuetud of pynouris feis within this guid 
tovn. 


Curia balliuorum burgi de Abirdene 
tenta in pretorio eiusdem xiii die 
-433%- — mensis Octobris anno Domini mille- 
Vol. X11. simo quingentesimo trigesimo primo 
p. 248 per honorabiles viros Dauid Ander- 
soun et Alexandrum Menzeis pro 
tribunali sedentes, 


For guid Rewill of the pynouris of this guid 
tovnn to be had in tyme to cum baitht for the 
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merchandis of the guid tovnn and strangearis 
cumand to the samyn. 

It is statut and ordinit and for act perpetuall 
ratifeit apprevit and affermit be the provest 
bailzeis counsaill and communite of this guid 
tovnn as efter followis that is to say for losing 
of ilk tovnn of gudis at the Key of Strangeris 
to be put in selaris fra Thom Brechins houss 
done to be losit furtht of the Keill and put in 
selaris iiii d of the tovnn and siclik of all wther 
merchandice efferand thairto Item for ilk 
tovnn of vyne borne fra the Key benew the 
Braid Gutter xvi d and aboun the Braid Gutter 
xxxii d and for all wther merchandice borne 
be the said pynouris efferand thairto that is to 
say the barrell salmond benew the Braid 
Gutter i d and aboun the Braid Gutter iii/2 d 
[137] The dakir of hidis siclik the berne of 
salt fray the Key to the Braid Gutter ane half 
penny and abounid. and in lyme siclik and 
all wther witall or wther birnis borne be the 
pynouris siclik fra Futy to the Braid Gutter of 
lyme i d the birne iii/2 and all wther geire 
borne fray Futy efferand thairto The Chalder 
of lyme fray the Key to Sanct Nicolass kirk 
yard iis. and fra Futy to the kirk yard 
xxxii d and all wther stanis tymmer or any 
wther thing borne to Sanct Nicolass payand 
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siclik efferand to the birne fray the Key or 
Futy Item the northt sid of the Wyerkirk- 
gait the Skiulhill and the Gren be southt the 
burne that rynnis afor Gilbert Litsteris to pay 
als mekle to the pynouris for thair birnis bering 
as aboun the Braid Gutter of all merchandice 
and stuf within the said tovnn borne be the said 
pynouris to the Key or fray the Key And 
at thair be four or five of the best pynouris 
that ma be gottin in all the tovnn for the tyme 
chosin and sorne the grit aytht to be leill and 
trew to the merchandis and strangearis that 
cumis to ressaue thair geir in houiss for the 
pricess forsaid Thir ar the personis sorne in 
iugment to this effect Jhone Forbes Jhone 
Wodman Jhone Sudderland Robert Pawill and 
Will Grant and failzeing of thir or ony of 
thame wtheris to be chosin and sorne in thair 
stedis of the best ma be gottin for the tyme 
and at tha tdk sufficient vther pynaris with 
thame to ansuer for the gudis tha intromet 
with and to be keipit without skaith and to be 
rady at all tym to the merchandis and stran- 
gearis for thair pament and gif ony gudes beis 
fundin tynt in thair defalt efter tha ressaue the 
gudes tha to ansuer for the samyn and the 
merchandis that aw the gudes to pay tham 
incontinent efter tha haue done thair labour 
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And at the four or five forsaid principall 
pynouris sall ansuer for the haill craft and at 
nane of thame sall beir ony maner of gudis 
under silence of nycht but licence of provest 
or bailzeis and gif ony gudis beis stolling or 
minest after tha haue ressauit the samyn fra 
the merchandis tha sall bring the doaris to the 
provest or bailzeis and failzeing thairof tha to 
be punnest for the said cryme and mak pa- 
ment of the skaitht sustenit be the merchandis. 


Curia balliuorum burgi de Aberdene 

tenta in pretoris eiusdem xiili die 

mensis Martii anno Domini millesimo 

quingentesimo xlvit°? per honorabiles 

2 300. vivos Gilbertum Menzeis et Dauid 
Andersoun balliuos, 


1540. 
Vol, XIX. 


The said day it is statut and ordinit be the 
bailzeis and counsale of the said burght that 
euery pynour baytht man and voman within 
this burght sall serue the tovnn and beir the 
nychtbouris gudis thairof of this prices follov- 
ing That is to say the tovnn of wyne vnder 
the Braid Gutter and aboun the Foule 
Gutter tua S and the tovnn of wyne aboun the 
Braid Gutter xxxii? And the remanent of the 
tovnn under the Foule Gutter xvi d except 
the Grene quhilk sall pay tua S And the last of 
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salmound under the Braid Gutter xviii d and 
aboun the Braid Gutter and the Grene tua S 
and as for salt coill lyme and all wther girnale 
guid fra the Key heid vwnder the Braid 
Gutter the birding ane half penny and aboun 
the Braid Gutter and the Grene the birding 
ane penny & the haill pynouris within the 
tovnn to serue the nychtbouris thairof of the 
prices forsaid of all thair gudis at all tymes as 
tha be requirit and quhay dissobeis and takis 
mair to be bannest the tovnn and forder tha 
chesit Johne Vodman and Hungre Jok 
decanis of the said craft to causs this present 
Statut to be obseruit in. tymmes cuming and 
tha to be sorne to causs the same be lelile and 
treuly obseruit And to aduerteis the bailzeis 
of the brakaris thairof that tha ma be puniest 
conforme to the same. 
Curia gilde balliuorum burgi de 
Abefrdene tenta in pretorio ciusdem 
quarto die mensis Octobris anno 
7542) Domini millesimo i tesi 
quingentesimo 
Vol. xx. xlix°® per honorabiles viros Thomam 
Menzeis prepositum Gilbertum Men- 
$299. ies juniorem Alexandrum Ruder- 
furd Gilbertum Menzeis seniorum et 
Dauidem Mar balliuos: quo die sectis 
vocatis et curia legitime affirmata. 
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The said day it is diuisit statut and ordinit 
be the counsale present for the tyme that na 
maner of pynour within this burght haue nor 
tak mair for the bering of ane last of salmond 
or ane tovnn of wyne fra the Braid Gutter 
doun but ii S and fra the said Gutter oupe iii S 
and for the birne of salt and lyme fra the said 
Gutter doun ane d and fray the said Gutter 
oup iii half penneis vnder the pane of expelling 
of thame the Craft that failzeis thairintill and 
at tha be rady to serue the tovnn & strangearis 
at all tymes as tha be requirit of the same 
prices vnder the said panis. 


Curia balliuorum burgi de Abirdene 
tenta in pretorio eiusdem xxi die 
I552. mensis Octobris anno Domini 1552 
per honorabiles viros Thomam 
Menzes prepositum Gilbertum Ma- 
p. 238  lison Alexandrum Chalmer Gil- 
bertum Collisone et Dauidem Menzes 
Balliuos 


Vol. XX1. 


The said day it wes statut and ordanit be 
the consall that the lauboraris and pynouris 
sall haf only for thair laubouris in tym cuming 
_ bot as eftir followis That is to say for ilk tun 
of gwdis aboun the Over Braid Guttar xxxiid 
and betuix the Guttaris ii S and in the 

F 
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Castelget and Schipraw xvi d Item for ilk 
barrell of salmond or Irn aboun the Ower 
Braid Guttar up or doune iii d and betuix the 
Guttaris iid in the Castelget iii half penneis 
and in the Schiprawid Item for ilk burding of 
girnal gud abon the said Guttar iii half penneis 
betuix the Guttaris i d and in the Castelget 
and Schiprawihalf penny Item for lossing of 
ane tune of gudis ii d and for houssing thairof 
ii d and for putting euere barrell our the Key- 
heid ane half penny And thai to cheiss 
dekynnis euery yeir, 


Curia Balliuorum Burgi de Abirdene 
tenta in pretorio eiusdem decimo 
tertio die mensis Maii anno Domini 
millesimoquingentesimo octuagesimo 
Vol.xxx1. tertio per honorabiles viros Gilbertum 
Mengzes de Petfoddellis prepositum 
Robertum Mengzes Alexandrum 
Rutherfuird et Alexandrum Cullane 
balliuos 


1583. 


p. 134. 


The said daye it was statut and ordanit be 
the provest ballies and counsale that na 
laborar nor Warkman or Womann at the 
Schoir suld tak orres saue mair nor efter 
followis for beiring to and fra the said schoir 
to the partis of this toune of salt coill lyme 
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salmound or beir that is to say for beiring of 
the boll of salt lyme and coill to the 
Castellget four d and for beiring thairof to the 
Braid Gutter vi d and fra the Schoir to the 
Gallowgett viii d and to the Grene viii d For 
bering of the barrell salmond fra the Castelgett 
to the Schoir vi d and fra the Braid Gutter to 
the Schoire viii d and for beiring of the barrell 
of beir to the Castelgett fra the Schoir iiii d 
to the Braid Gutter vi d and to the Gallowget 
& Grene viii d. 


Octauo Octobris 1595 
1595. Folowis the Statutis maid and sett 
doun be the provost Bailleis and 
Vol.  ‘Consall of the Burght of Abirdene 
to be Kepit & observit be the inhabi- 
tantis thairoff efter the forme and 
#340. tenour of the same in all poyntis 
vnder the panis thairin contenit 


Item it is statut and ordanit that na Wark- 
man nor Woman laborar at the schoir tak or 
receaive any mair for bering of a burding of 
Salmound wyne salt coill lyme or beir bot as 
followis That is to say for bering of a barrell 
of salmound to the Castelgett Natherkirkgett 
and to the Braidgett aucht penneis for bering 
thairof to the Gallowgett abone the Braid- 


XXXVI. 
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gutter tuelf pennies Item for bering of a 
punschioun off wyne to the Castelgett Nather- 
kirkgett and Braidgett tuentie penneis for a 
burding of lyme coill and salt to the Castelgett 
Natherkirkgett and Braidgett four penneis 
for bering thairof to the Gallowgett abone the 
Braidgutter six penneis And that salt and 
vther girnell guid subiect to the perrell off 
weytt and rayn be first lossitt and careit befoir 
any vther guidis and this statut to be observit 
be the sadis Warkmen under the pane of 
putting of thair craigis in the Joggis. 


Decimo tertio die mensis aprilis 1636 
1636 In presence of the Provost Magistrates 
and Town Council 


Item the provest Baillies and counsall 
statutes and ordaines that na laborar Wark- 
man nor Wark woman at the schoir sall tak 
nor resaue more nor eftir followis for bearing 
of a burdine fra the said schoir of salt coll 
lyme salmond wyne or beir to the pairtis of 
the toune eftir mentionat viz for everie man 
or womanes lift or burdine fra the said shoir 
without or within the port callit the Shoir port 
betuixt the Trinitie Freiris and the hous some 
tyme of Andro Meldrum in the Shipraw tua 
penneis and for everie barrell of bier salmond 
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tar ass pik irne or wther barrell gude within 
the boundis forsaids four penneis being twa 
menis lif and for everie lift or burdine frome the 
Shore to the Castellgett Neitherkirkgett and 
to the Braidget till thay come anent Johne 
Tullidaffis hous four penneis and abone that 
till the Bredgutter and to the Owerkirkgett 
sex penneis and to the Gallogett:abone the 
Bredgutter aucht penneis and for carrying ane 
punsheon of wyne fra the Shoir to the said 
Andro Meldrumes hous aucht penneis and 
fra the Shoir to the Castellgett Neither- 
kirkgett and fornent the said Johne Tullidaffis 
hous sexteine penneis and abone the said 
Bredgutter to the Gallowgett xxxiit and 
if any collis or lyme beis careit or transportit 
on horsbak fra Futtie or ony wther pairt 
within the watter of this burghe and not 
fra the Shoir and Peirheid (at the whilk 
Shoir the same is ordanit to be lost and 
nay wayes at Futtie nor na vther pairt within 
the Herberie except at the said pierheid) sall 
tak na mair for carying of ane met of collis 
to the Castellgett Natherkirkget and to the 
Braidgett forgainis Johne Tullidaffis hous bot 
sex penneis and for carying of ane met of 
collis to the said Owerkirkgett and Bredgutter 
aucht penneis and to the Gallogett abone the 
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Bredgutter tuelff penneis and sall tak na mair 
for carying of ane boll of lyme fra Futtie or 
any wther pairt within the watter to the pairtis 
foresaids within the toune bot as for carying of 
the met of collies and in cais any persone man 
or woman desyr to be admittit a laborar at 
the Shoir heireftir befoir they haue libertie to 
wirk thairat or cary burdeinis throw the toune 
thay must first be tryit be the watter Baillie 
and thaireftir licentiat be the Magistrattis. 


Vigesimo tertio die mensis Maii anno 
1666 Domini millesimo sexcentesimo sexa- 
23rd Sesimo sexto 


May. n presence of the Provost Magis- 
trates and Town Council 


The said day anent the supplicatione given 
in to the counsell be the Work men at the 
Shore of this burgh showing that they ware of 
intentione to cause make ane timber box with 
lockes and keyes wherof the Masters of Impost 
to have on and to contribute ane weeklie 
pennie thervnto for ther helpe and supplie 
when they should become Auld and not 
able to work therfor humblie desyiring the 
counsell to.approve of the samen and to grant 
them somthing of ther favor and goodness 
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thervnto as in the supplicatione was contenit. 
The counsell haveing hard and considderit 
the samen approves of the supplicants good 
intention and ordaines the Master of Impost 
to be Keeper of ane of the Keyes of the samen 
in all tyme comeing and he to have voce and 
consent of the distribution of the moneyes 
belonging thervnto and for ther better in- 
couragment the counsell grants them tuentie 
punds to begine the said box with. 


Abredoniz vigesimo tertio die mensis 
aprilis anno Domini millesimo sept- 
I70L, ingentesimo primo Sederunt the 
2mst provost Baillies Ross Orem and 
April Paton Kirkwork Impost Geo. Logie 
John Innes James Baillie John Burnet 
John Midletone and Al patersone 


The said day the Counsell enacts statuts and 
ordains the workmen at the shoar ther orders 
and wages in tyme coming to be as follows 
viz The present Workmens names are to be 
taken account of and each of them appointed 

to get sufficient cautioners for ther fidelity and 
honestie against the day of 

next otherwayes all of them who shall not 
subscrive the act made anent there fidelity 
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with ther cautioners betwixt and the said day 
will be discharged working. For keeping 
order among them they are to choose one of 
ther number yeirly to be ther oversier at mer- 
times or tuo wherof one to each six or three 
wherof one to each four which is ane company 
or crew But still the wholl are to be directed 
by ther Deacon who is to be chosen yeirly and 
who may subdivide the crews and ane leader 
to each of them as he pleases. Ther poor box 
is to be visited what is therin at present and 
what is resting therto must be ordered to be 
payed in immediatly and for that end the 
Deacon is to detaine what each is due off the 
first end of ther wages Each entering workman 
is to pay in to the said box at his entrie fyve 
merks Scots money and to find sufficient 
cautione enacted in the towns books before he 
enter to work and to pay for ane dinner to the 
rest of the workmen fyve merks and no more. 
Each workman is to pay in to the said box 
weekly six pennies Scots and faillieing to pay 
the same for the spacc of three moneths is to 
be discharged from worke. The money in the 
said box is to be destribute be the Deacon and 
fyve of the workmen at least for mantaineing 
ther own poor when sick or when old that they 
cannot work, They are yeirly to give accompt 
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of ther box to the Magistratts in November 
yeirly befor the chooseing a new Deacon. Ther 
is to be three Keys to the said box wherof one 
to be keeped be the present Deacon one be the 
late Deacon and the third by one who shall be 
chosen for the wholl. 

The said box is to be keeped be the box- 
master The wholl workmen are to follow the 
directions of the Deacon and to be ordered by 
him as to ther divisions into crews for caryeing 
sting burdens or dividing when two or more 
ships are unloading at one and the same tyme. 

Ther are four of the ablest and best qualified 
to be appointed to attend the packhouse for 
packeing cloath &c in the Barra’s and who are 
to attend the said work and goe to no other 
work whatsomever when any cloath &c is to 
be packed and one of the said four is to be 
director to the other three. The four for attend- 
ing the packhouse at present are William 
Murray director Andrew Murray Alexander 
Measone and John Hay. 

Each workman from the cran or the farthest 
part of the Estler work at the shoar for ane 

back burden to ane cellar loft or warehouse at 
the shoare that goes not over the gutter at the 
Customhouse is to have four pennies Scots. 
Item from the forsaid places to any cellar loft 
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or warehouse at the Oldwals or backtraps on 
the eastsyde and the Trinities on the west 
syde six pennies. 

Item from the forsaids places to Sir John 
Johnstons house in the Broadgate the head of 
the Netherkirkgate and throw the Castlegate 
to the eist end of the tolbooth eight pennies 
Scots and all above that twelve pennies 
Scots Item from the forsaids places at the 
shoar to the head of the Broadgat the Nether 
or Uperkirkgates to the ports therof and the 
Green to the new calsie twelve pennies Scots. 
Item from the forsaids places at the Shoar to 
the head of the Gallowgat and other streets of 
the town beyond the bounds alreadie men- 
tioned sixteen pennies Scots. 

Item if any goods shall be livered at the 
shoar below the Estler work to the midst of 
the shoar tuo pennies Scots more each back 
burden and if from the end of the shoar each 
back burden is to pay four pennies more as the 
above pryces to any of the wreten places and 
from the Pocraw twelve pennies more, Block- 
house sixteen pennies more 

Each Sting lift caried by two men is to pay 
the double of ane back burden to any of the 
aforsaid places, four mens lift four tymes as 
much, six men and eight men burdens is to 
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pay ane halfe more to each man and that for 
carying and houseing therof to any of the for- 
saids places. Item the same pryces are to be 
payed from any of the forsaids places of the 
towne to any of the saids places of the Shoar 
or Futtie. 

Item ane ordinar mans back burden is to 
be ane hundreth weight. Reserveing allwayes 
power to the Master of Shoar Work to call 
the saids haill workmen to all publict work 
about the Shoar at all occasions he shall have 
use for them. Item the saids haill workmen 
are heirby discharged of all drink money and 
salt. 


At Aberdeen the twenty-second day of 
September in the year One thousand 
7770 seven Hundred and seventy In pre- 
sence of the Provost Magistrates and 

Town Council 
The said day anent the petition given in to 
the Council by a number of the Merchants 
and Shopkeepers in Town shewing that it had 
been the practice for several years past that 
that the Workmen at the Shoar of Aberdeen 
have been in use to roll all kind of Casks even 
for the length of the Shoar to the great detri- 
ment of the petitioners as considerable losses 
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arising therefrom could and would be con- 
descended on They had also been in use 
when ships were unloading to remove the 
goods from the Ship side to the Weighouse 
and other places round the Shore where they 
often remain for a whole day together until 
they find it convenient for them to bring the 
goods to the proper Owner a practice attended 
with the greatest risque to the proprietors and 
therefore craving it might please their 
Honours to put a total stop to the rolling of 
all sorts of Casks in time coming as also to 
oblige all and every one of them that how 
soon they remove Goods from the Shipside 
that they shall carry the same to their proper 
Owner which petition being heard and con- 
sidered by the Council and they being satisfied 
that the Grievances complained of by the 
petitioners are well founded therefore they 
unanimously enact and ordain that in time 
coming the Porters or Workmen employed 
in unloading of Ships in the Harbour of 
Aberdeen shall carry all kinds of Goods 
directly from the Shipside to the respective 
persons to whom they are directed or to their 
known Doors in Town without leaving the 
same either upon the Quay or any other 
intermediate place As also the Council 
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hereby strictly prohibite and discharge the 
said Porters or Workmen from rolling any 
kind of Cask upon the Quay or any other 
place in time coming and that under the 
penalties aftermentioned to be paid by each 
of the said Workmen who shall be convicted 
of contravening any part of this present Act 
vizt Ten shillings sterling for the first trans- 
gression twenty shillings sterling for the 
second and for the third transgression to be 
deprived of their privilege as Workmen and 
dismissed from working at the Shoar in all 
time thereafter and the Council recommend to 
the Magistrates to cause this present Act 
be strictly observed in all points. 


At Aberdeen the eighth day of February 
in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eleven In presence of the Provost 
Magistrates and Town Council 


The same day Mr. Hogarth Dean of Guild 
mentioned to the Council that several of the 
Merchants in Town having represented to him 
that of late frequent Inconveniences had arisen 
and losses occasioned in consequence of there 
having been no Regulations hitherto established 
for the government and direction of the Porters 
employed at the Harbour of Aberdeen he with 
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a view of obviating these Inconveniences had 
submitted the subject to the consideration of 
his Court who had framed and drawn up a Sett 
of Regulations and Rates of Fare which they 
thought applicable to that Branch of public 
service and he now laid the same before the 
Council for their consideration And the said 
Regulations and Rates of Fare having been 
read over in presence of the Council and 
maturely considered by them they approve 
thereof appoint the same to be engrossed in 
the Council Record and Remit to the Dean of 
Guild Court to cause print and publish them 
for the observance direction and Government 
of all concerned in time coming As follows Vizt 

On the 24th of May 1834 in presence of 
the Provost Magistrates and Town Council 
the Dean of Guild stated that many of the 
inhabitants complained of the Rates chargeable 
by the Shore.Porters and a Committee con- 
sisting of the Dean, Mr. Rose, Bailie Lumsden, 
Mr. Dunn, Mr. Philip, Mr. Emslie and Mr. 
McKinnon, was appointed to revise the Rates 
and report to a future meeting of the Council. 

On the 3rd November, 1834, the above 
committee presented their Report to the 
Council. They announced the new Regula- 
tions and Rates as having been agreed to by 
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the committee in concert with the Shore 
Porters and certain of the Merchants. They 
had also “fixed a charge to be made by 
Porters when employed as Labourers in the 
removal of Furniture or such like Articles 
the want of a Regulation as to which was 
much wanted by the Inhabitants.” 

On 3rd September, 1849, Bailie Sim, 
Bailie Bothwell, Messrs. John Urquhart, John 
McPherson, Alexander Henderson, and John 
Leslie, were appointed a committee to revise 
the Shore Porters’ rates of fare, but especially 
to divide the town into districts more suitable 
to the present approaches to the harbour, 
and to report. 

On 5th November, 1849, the said com- 
mittee reported and submitted an amended 
Table of Districts and Rates, which was 
approved by the Council and ordered to 
be printed for the guidance and direction 
of the Harbour Porters and the Community 
in general. 

There are copies of three different bonds 
of Caution for the Shore Porters. 
The first is dated 14 March, 1811 and is 

granted by Hary Niven Lumsden Esq of 
Auchindoir, Alexr. Rhind, Alexr. Bannerman, 
and John Symon, Merchants in Aberdeen to 
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Geo. Hogarth Jr. Esq Dean of Guild, and 
his successors in office for 2r Porters £200. 
The 2nd is dated oth January, 1834, and 
is granted 
by Alexander Bannerman, John 
Cantona Laden, James Black and Alex- 
ander Irvine, Merchants in Aberdeen 
to Provost James Blaikie & Baillies 
Magi- \James Milne, John Booth junr., 
strates. \ Alexander Harper and John 
Lumsden on behalf of 24 Porters 


Wm. Pirie, Geo. Jamieson, Robt. 
Forbes, Geo Sherriffs, Archd Clark 
Alexr. Pirie, Robt. Brown, Jas Saint 
Jas. Davidson, Geo. Pirie, Alexr. 
Fenton, Jos. Beattie, John Smith 

Porters.\ Jas Mair, Alex Gordon Webster, 
Alex Hardie, Geo. Milne, Alexr. 
Skinner, Jas. Jamieson, Jos. Jamieson 
John Smith jr. Geo Carnegie, Jas 
\Milne and Peter MacDonald 

Peter Alexander Skinner, Candle- 


rt . 4 
Wi meses | ake and James Still, Vintner. 


The Object of the instrument is to provide 
caution up to the extent of £200 of loss or 
damage which may be incurred by the Porters 
in the course of their carrying business, 
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The third is dated 12 Jany 1850 and is 
granted by John Urquhart, Druggist, Wm. 
Walker,Grocer, Wm. Lumsden, Grocer, and Jas. 
Black, Merchant, to Geo. Thompson Junr. 
Provost, and Baillies Jas. Sim, Alexr. Hender- 
son, Henry Adamson and Geo. Watson for 23 
Porters (4200). Written by John Thomson 
Collated by John Dunn. 

On 4 Nov. 1854 Messrs. Pickford & Co. 
petitioned the Town Council for Licence to 
carry goods of Aberdeen and London Steam 
Navigation Co. to and from the Great North 
of Scotland Railway Station. This was met 
by a correspondence and considerable agita- 
tion both in the Society and amongst thc 
Traders and general community. The latter 
successfully memorialized the Council against 
altering the arrangements subsisting with the 
Shore Porters, who, however, had taken a scare 
that their occupation would be gone, and in 
consequence divided amongst the members 
the entry moneys due to each. 
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APPENDS 
B. 


A few interesting points are raised in the 
mention of certain localities connected with 
the special work of the pynours. 

1.—“The Key of Strangers” seems to indicate 
a certain portion of the harbour set apart for the 
use of foreign and unknown craft, and in all 
probability lay in the vicinity of the Blockhouse. 
Prudential reasons gave these vessels a wide 
berth of the burgh. 

2— “The Shoar below the Estler Work” 
was that reach lying between the “Key of 
Strangers” to the east, and the regularly built 
harbour or Quay Wall near the Weighhouse. 
In 1701 acrane was situated on the farthest 
part of the estler work. 

3.—“The Oldwalls” constituted what may 
have been a midway halting place, a rest and 
be thankful, between the extreme east and the 
town. The town was never but partially 
fortified, and on Parson Gordon’s map there 
are indications of something like fosse and 
palisade around the foot of the Castle Hill, in 
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line with the western part of Virginia Street 
of to-day. These may have been the Oldwalls 
to which reference is made. It is described as 
east of the Trinities. 

4.—“The Gutter at the Custom House” was 
another land mark, and was probably the 
ditch delineated by Gordon on his map. It 
ran from the Custom House, eastwards, and 
can be easily traced. It is sometimes called 
the Foul Gutter. 

5.—“The Back Traps,” a scarcely obsolete 
term even yet, consist of the narrow lanes 
running up between the garden walls to the 
Shiprow and Castle Street. A reference to 
the Shiprow conjures up thickset Provost 
Davidson and his Taberna, in pre-Harlaw 
days. Thither, doubtless, had the pynours 
delivered many a roundel of red and white 
wine to regale his customers and friends—a 
hearty prelibation falling to the pynours for 
their pains. It requires no very errant imagin- 
ation to fancy the pynours following the 
Provost to Harlaw, fighting by his side, and 
perhaps bearing home their warrior dead. 

6.—‘“The Braid Gutter” constitutes a most 
frequent point of reference in our records. 
“Beneath the Braid Gutter,’ “Above the Braid 
Gutter,” the “Ouer Braid Gutter,” “Betwix the 
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Gutters,’ are held to be well understood 
landmarks, They may have been so for our 
forefathers, but for ourselves it has required 
some patient study of the town’s topography 
to reach anything like a satisfactory under- 
standing that it must have been situated at 
the lower end of the Gallowgate. 

Sasines dated 15th May, 1506, in favour of 
Walter Ogilvy; 6th July, 1523, in favour of 
Margaret Aufray, and 10th December, 1524, in 
favour of Hector Boece, all of property on the 
east side of the Gallowgate also refer to and 
convey the Braid or Brad Croft, Then from 
the Register of Contracts the following extracts 
are gleaned, and evidently point to the same 
locality :— 


27th May, 1573—“And the said Johnne Donald- 
sone obliges himself faythfullie to infeft his eldest 
sone called Johne Donaldsone heretably in his 
forland lyand in the burt of Abd. on the eist syd of 
ye gallowget at ye dvad gutter.” | Vol. L,, p. 86| “All 
and haill his inland and the lytill yard of ye same 
tenement descendand yairfrae unto ye draid yard, 
descendand fra ye taill of the said littil yard lyand 
in the Burgh of Aberdeen on the eist side of the 
gallowgett.” [ Vol. 1, p. 746] 


And it is still probably the same place that 
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is referred to in an Enactment Book under 
date 1st November, 1749,“. . . . that part 
of the publick streets of this burgh beginning 
at the Gallowgate gutter or head of the Broad 
mureet of Aberdeen.” . .. ‘We have thus 
the Braid Croft, sometimes called the Braid 
' Yard, perhaps a vacant piece of ground in 
which lay the Braid Gutter, from which the 
Broad Street sprang and was probably named. 
The situation of the Braid Gutter in its relative 
distance from the harbour would quite agree 
with the difference in the rates chargeable for 
carrying goods up to, or beyond it. 

A portion of the Green is once described as 
“be southt the burne that rynnis afor Gilbert 
Litsters.” By faith we believe the burn still 
runs, but now of small use to any Litster. 
Certain well-known merchants’ houses are 
referred to. That of Sir John Johnston of that 
ilk and Caskieben in the Braidgate is one of 
mem. At one time he resided or had 
his place of business in a lane leading from the 
Guestrow to the Netherkirkgate, and it used to 
be called St. John’s Wynd. Andro Meldrum’s 
house in the Shiprow, John Tullidaff’s house 
in the Braidgett, in all probability indicate 
where these gentlemen conducted their mer- 
chant businesses in their day. 
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The pynours themselves have left their mark 
on one of the localities of the town, namely, 
the Poynerneuk, consisting of the level land 
now occupied by the Joint Railway Station, 
and Messrs. Pirie’s Union Works. It is 
probable that the whole of the district had at 
one time belonged to Philip Arbuthnot, who 
divides the honour with Sir Reginald de 
Chein, in having founded the monastery of the 
Carmelite or White Friars on the south side of 
the Green, near by where Carmelite Street now 
stands. Chein bestowed the income (42) 
from the lands of Blackwater, and as the 
friars became possessed of the property in 
question we assume (which is perhaps too 
bold) that their other founder bestowed it. 
At all events, at the Reformation the crown 
confiscated the whole property, and as in 
many such cases tranferred it at a nominal 
purchase price to the Royal Burgh of Aber- 
deen. In the burgh sasines there is one 
conveying the Pynour Craft, signed by King 
James, and dated at Stirling, 26th October, ~ 
1583. The croft is thus described :—“ Pre- 
ceptum sasine terrarum quondam fratrum 
predicatorum et Fratrum alborum. Croftam 
vocatam pynournuke jacentem inter lie den- 
burne ex orientali et croftas Gilberti Menzes 
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ex occidentali fyndmark* ex australi et viam 
publicam ex boreali. Croftam vocatam lady- 
croft jacentem inter lie pynour croft ex 
orientali croftam Martini howesoun ex occi- 
dentali croftam Magistri Jacobi burnett ex 
australi et croftam dicti Joannis ex boreali.” 
On 29th November, 1585, two years later, a 
charter is given to Robert Chalmer by the 
Provost, Baillies, and Council of the Poyner- 
neuk and two adjacent crofts:—“Solas et 
integras croftas terre cum pertenentiis sub- 
scriptis vulgo appellat the Sow Croft Hill 
Croft and Poynerneuk olim dictis fratribus 
carmelitarum incumben contigue adjacentes.” 
A notarial instrument is still wanted, how- 
ever, to legally connect the pynours with the 
Neuk. In default of it we are thrown back on 
our conjectural powers. It is pretty certain 
that the pynours were not possessed of landed 
property, or indeed any property at so early 
a date As the spot of ground in question was 
known by their name, it may, however, have 
been rented by them as an agricultural croft 
to be worked in their spare time, and if held 
for a long series of years, as it may well have 


-*This word is of doubtful import, and probably unique. 
It may mean a mark to find or determine property boundary 
-—a march stone. 
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been, have become at last associated with their 
name. I would venture another conjecture, 
that as the river in olden times made a 
distinct bend there, forming a kind of cove, 
and as the lands there were all more or less 
likely to be submerged in times of flood and 
high tides, the locality may have been a sort 
of rendezvous for the craft—a haven for any 
boats or utensils held and employed by them 
in the conduct of their business. However 
it has been, there must have existed some 
visible connection at one time. It is gratifying 
to see that the name is likely to be per- 
petuated in the name of one of the new roads 
on the reclaimed ground, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the old Pynour’s Croft. 

At the Riding of the Town’s Marches it is 
customary to have a well-mounted “Warkman” 
lead the procession bearing aloft the City 
Banner, . 
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